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THE PLUM TREE. 
Phen plain ie delicious trait; did Tit were 
not for two things might be raised in Maine 
with the greatest ease. These two things are 
the black knot and the curculio. 

The origin of the first isas yet clouded with 
a little mystery, and the natural history of the 
latter is not fully understood. As the penalty 
of this ignorance respecting these two formida- 
ble enemies of the plum, we are often doomed 
to lose both tree and fruit. 

We hope every man who has any land on 
which he can raise fruit, will not only set out 
plum trees, but also make it a study to ascer- 
tain exact knowledge respecting the enemies 
referred to. We have made it a rule to publish 
every thing that appeared in any of the jour- 
nals touching this matter, and we here present 
our readers with extracts from different sources, 
which may be of service to them. 

The first is from the Country Gentleman of 
the 5th inst. Speaking of ‘‘successful plum 





soonsee*the benefit or it” You can never get a 


GRAFTING LARGE LIMBS. 

We prefer, in grafting old orchards, to graft 
the young branches, or suckers, as some call 
them, which spring out of the limb. Wm. 
Cone of Troy, Michigan, in a communication to 
the Michigan Farmer on the subject of grafting 
and orcharding, recommends grafting the large 
limbs. He says “‘when grafting old trees, cut 
the limbs very close to the bedy, say from four 
to six inches. Get your top down, you will 


fine top from grafts set six or eight feet from 
the bodies. If you have to cut six inches 
through there, there is no danger if you set sci- 
ons enough and keep it covered with wax. 

In setting into large stocks, don’t split your 
limbs square across, (but make several splits on 
the outside centering inward like the spokes to 
a wheel, Ep.) Be careful to set in scions 
enough to heal the outside as soon as may be, 
and you can then cut out what you don’t need.”’ 

We have never seen Mr. Cone’s method adopt- 
ed among us, but presume where the tree is 
vigorous and thrifty it would work well. There 
is one thing we have learned by experience in 
grafting old trees, whether you graft at the 
ends of limbs six or eight feet from the body 
or cut off to within six or eight inches of the 
body, you must look out to have leaves enough 
either on the grafts or suckers, during the sum- 
mer to elaborate sap wood enough to cover or 
sheath that limb over by the second year at least. 
We have seen grafts put into the extremity of 





growing,’’ @ correspondent says :— 

‘‘T attribute my success mainly to a heredi- 
tary strain of Yankee principle, producing a 
strong propensity to use a jackknife. My trees 
are mostly grafted on to suckers of the native 
or wild plum, near or at the surface of the 
ground. The scions take well in such stocks, 
and grow strong, frequently from four to seven 
feet in a season. In the spring of the first 
year, I cut back to two or two and a half feet, 
and each spring following, from } to § of the 
last year’s growth. This causes them to grow 
stocky, with low bushy heads, and to set thickly 
with fruit spurs. I have trees in different 
varieties of soil; some in cultivated, some in 
grass land. All do well. I manure with what 
is most convenient, without regard to kind or 
quality, long or short, stable or hog manure, 
ashes, old lime, soap suds, fish brine, chip man- 
ure, or whatever is at hand, plowed in or for 
top dressing. 

The great enemy of the plum tree is the 
black knot. Now comes the grand question— 
Black knot, what is it? Is it a disease, or the 
work of aninsect? I will endeavor to answer these 
questions according to my observations. I con- 
sider it to be the work of an insect, with which 
I have no personal acquaintance except in the 
maggot state. 

From frequent observation combined with 
practice, I find that June is the time to look for 
theenemy. There are no black knots then, of | 
this year’s growth, but simply swellings upon | 
the branches. Now use your jack knife and) 
you are sure of your foe. When these swellings 
first commence, 80 as easily to be found, the in- 
sect is of the exact color of the excrescence, and 
so small as usually to escape detection. Never- 
theless he is there. From the middle of June 
to the first of July, they are easily found, 
generally two ina knot, varying from 1-20 to 3-8 
of aninch in length—the largest in the mean 
time are leaving their cells. 1 have found them 
near by, sheltered by the rough bark, covering 
themselves with a thin silk-like web. To all 
who wish to raise plums, (and who does not!) 
I would say, here lies the secret. Cut green 
knots, instead of black ones. By following 
this practice, I have succeeded in raising very 
fine trees—not a black knot is ever seon on them. 
A swelling is occasionally found, but it is taken 
in time to secure the maggot. By this means 
the insects are reduced to that degree that my 
trees never suffer thereby. I have trees {rom 4 
to 6 years from the graft, from 8 to 10 feet 
high, with large spreading heads, bearing the 
first season from 1 to more than 2 bushels per 

tree, of most splendid fruit, as many a satiated 
appetite can testify.’’ 

The second is from W. Adair, who communi- 
cates his ideas to the April number of the Hor- 
ticulturist, from which we extract the follow- 
ing :— 

He observes that an acquaintance of his, 








finding that the hens and the pigs which were 


suffered to run among his plum trees, did not 
destroy the curculio, he concluded to cover the 


an old limb, say four or five feet from the body. 
All the suckers were then carefully cut off, 
and kept off through the season. The graft 
grows well during the first summer, for the lay- 
er of sap wood, (alburnum,) made the season 
previous, conveys an abundance of sap to it. 
Its leaves elaborate this sap into new sap wood 
and send it down to form a new layer or sheath 
for the limb, through which the next year’s 
sap may come up, but does not form enough of 
it. The graft starts again next spring perhaps 
vigorously, for the old sap wood still conveys 
sap to it, but by fall it begins to falter, and 
during the next season it dies. This has been 
the case with some old limbs in our own orch- 
ard, that had been grafted and so managed, 
and on cutting off the limbs and stripping the 
bark off, we found that the successive layers of 
new sap wood, (alburnum,) did not cover or 
sheath over the limb, and hence, probably, the 
death of the whole. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 

Mr, Eprror :—After the able report you have 
published on the subject of Education in Agri- 
cultural Science, I am glad to see the remarks 
of your correspondent ,*,, in your paper of 
to day. He does not disapprove, it would 
seem, of the plan recommended in the report, as 
a part of a system, since it is only ‘the ele- 
ments of scientific agriculture,’’ or such a view 
of the science as shall correspond, in relative 
extent, with the instruction afforded in natural 
philosophy, astronomy, &c., that he would have 
taught in our common schools. And as you 
express the wish to have this matter of agricul- 
tural education discussed, I take my pen to en- 
dorse the suggestion, that education in that 
branch of knowledge should be neither confined 
to nor excluded from that branch of our edu- 
cational system which is the only one to which 
so large a part of our people can have access. 
Is there any good reason why that science should 
not he taught, like others, its elements in our 
common schools, and more at length in our 
higher seminaries? Indeed is there not a very 
good reason why it should take priority of oth- 
er sciences in those schools, in its direct con- 
nection with practical life. And if practical 
life be regarded as the direct end of education, 
might not other sciences be taught with a closer 
view to their bearing on that end? and perhaps 
it may be found that with this object more fully 
in view in the preparation of school books in 
those departments of instruction, they might be 
made to subserve their purpose more effectually. 

In regard to the study of agricultural science, 
were the amount of appliable knowledge to be 
obtained very small, there would yet result a 
benefit at the present time more important still 
—a conviction of the reality and importance of 
agriculture asa science; and thus with the 
advantage of making early impressions, under 
the prestige of the school room, the prejudice 
which is still so extensive and so strong as to 
lead you to remark that it may take a century 
to wake all the farmers up, may be very-much 
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APPLES FOR CULTIVATION.—No. 3. 


I should have known it. 


mon Holmes, about ten years since, and first | 


keeps late. 


care by annual pruning when young, or the 
tops will form too thick. 


a standard than low set in the nursery. Iam 
troubled to get it to rise ina well developed 
trunk. I consider this the most valuable early 


fruit we have. 
Chamberlain Sweeting, originated on the farm 


croft. 
the Maine Farmer, some years since. 
liest ripe of any apple we know. 
texture, and very sweet. 

Spurr Sweet. 


Ripe in Sept. and Oct. 


round the centre when in perfection. 
rich sweet. 


A very 


the before named. 
County, Mass., where it 1s well known. 


Bailey’s Golden. 


of the largest class. In flavor, before maturity, | 
it classes nearly with Hubbardston Nonsuch and | 


| grafted a row of t 
Jersey Greening. The superb apple known | trees had been seve! 
here under this name, is worthy of particular | tained a diameter o 
notice, and a place on every farm. I have not Some of these trees, 
recognized it as being generally disseminated | barrels of apples im 
through the State, It may exist under this or! ples filla barrel. If 
other names in various lovalities, but had I pas- | though some cel 
sed the tree at less than railroad speed, I think | winter. 
- | good for cooking 9 v 
|: Lecceived-sotons of amy nétghbor, Gapt: Saf may be used to profit. 


JERSEY GREENING. 
Size, large; color, light straw, with a blush 
on the sunny side; stem medium length, ina 


moderately deep cavity ; calyx small, in a shal- 
low basin. Flesh of a pleasant sub acid taste, 





es numerous and well set, long jointed, free] tree, and eat when they fall. 
from spurs, bark very smooth. Require much | tinue two months or more. 


They are good sub-| River, Charlestown, Mass.; more than one hun- 
jects for the novice in pruning to practice on. | dred years ago. 
The tree is well adapted to field or road side. | Good size, delicious, mild acid. Much admired 
It is strong and obtains a gigantic size. Inhab- jp Cumberland county. 
it is better adapted to being set on the head of come into bearing here. 


Kilham Hill and Northern Spy, have not yet 
fruited with me. 


of the late Samuel Chamberlain, Esq., of Fox- trees in full bearing, under this name, in the 
Described and named by the Editor of south part of Oneida Co. N. York, a few miles 
The ear- south of Utica. 
Fine, delicate | of any other kind, were grown there that sea- 

| son. 
The late S. C. Esq., grafted friend, I received scions by mail the following 
this forty years ago. Scions from Southbridge | winter. Unfortunately the scions, with one ex- 
or Charleston, Mass. The writer has never ception, were set ina treethat has done nothing. 
met the apple, except in the vicinity of the lat- From the one successful scion we have multi- 
ter place, and here from the above grafting. plied them in nurseries, but none have yet 
Large, flat, yellow fruited. The tree from whence my scions were 
when ripe, marked with dull red in the sun. ‘ken, produced forty bushels of apples in °49. 
Mellows on the tree, and often cracks entirely Rev. Mr. L. from Mass., since largely engaged 
\in fruit growing in Oneida Co., a well read 
| pomologist, considers it a native of that locality. 
Back-Door Sweet, is ripe at the same time as | In 1847 or 48, the apples on an orchard in 
Obtained from Worcester Marshall, Oneida Co., were sold to.a Boston 
One gentleman, he superintending the picking. Of 
or two trees of each of the two last named va- | this variety I am assured they filled barrels suc- 
rieties, near the house, will contribute much to \cessively with 150 apples! The tree appears 


the healthful pleasures of a family. These ap-| hardy and at home here, and of it our “ hope 
ples are much the best when ripened on the | is large.”’ It is a winter apple. 


BAILEY’S GOLDEN WINTER. 





This apple brought into | dropping the *‘sweet.”’ ‘ 
notice at the meeting of organization of the| part of which is so situated that the snow is 
Maine Pomological Society, is a winter apple | usually blown off, in the hard winter of 1853-4, 


standing in the most exposed situation, the 


YAY MORNING, “APRIL, 19, 1855, 














he Youd-wall. The 
.. “get, and‘ had‘ at- 
fof four to five inches. 
since produced three 
About 300 ap- | 
hearly wifter fruit, 
them through the 






























It is rema 





The trees make broad and heavy tops, branch- 


They will con- 


River Apple, originated on the bank of Charles 
September and Oectober here. 


Have proved slow to 


Drap d’Or, Lyscom, Gravenstein, Swaar, 


Pound Sour. The writer, in Sept. 1849 found 


No apples worth being named, 


By an arrangemern then made with a 





In a small nursery, @ 


[ left trees of two year’s growth from the graft, 


orchurtling en old lands, Orehards may be had 


as the timber is cleared off, set trees in the best 


Nodhead, containing sweet and sour well blend- | 


| ground clean tilled and no mulch or protection 


—_ soe 


€ gon 4 Forthe Muine Farmer. 
In a former article I wrote something about 


much cheaper oa lands newly cleared. As soon 


places, say in the sags or hollows, and with re- 
gard to row& Fill deep hollows some, before 
when the trees are set; better set at least one 
stake before covering the roots; lean a little to 
the north-west, leaving the ground so that the 
water will not stand around the trees. 

Set trees very close on the borders, if exposed 
to winds, especially on the N. and W., perhaps 
two rows one rod apart, and one'tree between 
each four. These thick set trees will serve to 
preserve the others from winds, and be likely to 
bear as many apples for the first 15 years, as if 
they were further apart, and as the limbs inter- 
fere shorten in and let them extend upwards. 
Suffer nothing to grow within 5 or 6 feet of the 
trees, but mulch, or keep the ground stirred 
around them. 

A good way is toset four stakes, and nail on 
strips around each tree, and pasture with sheep, 
but they will try hard to browse the trees ; they 
often run over the fence on the crust and browse 
on apple trees. Such things must be seen to. 





In April, May and June, look out for cater- 
pillar’s eggs and nests, and destroy them ; put 
birch or something else around the trunks to 
keep off the mice, or with a 5 or 6 quartered 
auger, bore some 4 inches deep in blocks of 
wood, putting in a mixture of arsenic and corn 
meal, and place one near every harbor for mice 
near your orchard ; make it faust and place it so 
that the water will not run in, and occasionally 
renew the mixture. 

Distance apart for trees. With regard to 
this opinions are various. Forty feet apart 
gives about twenty-eight trees to the acre, two 
rods gives forty, one rod gives one hundred and 
sixty, one-half rod gives six hundred and forty, 
which for the first ten years would be likely to 
yield as much fruit to the tree as if there were 
only forty to the acre. 





In exposed situations they should be rather | 
thick, especially on the borders, one and a half! 
rod 1s a fair distance in this climate, or set} 
apple and pear trees two rods each way, and| 
set plum and cherry, dwarf pear and dwarf! 


‘apple between, each way. The plum and amy 


with the dwarfs, will soon bear, have their day, | 
and leave room for the others. Good fruit may | 
be raised very cheap on new lands, I know of | 
no crop half so profitable. Suppose you set) 
640 baldwins, whether on one acre or eight, 
they will be likely when set six years, to have| 
produced one bushel to a tree, and after that} 
640 bushels a year on an average. 

I suppose an orchard set two rods apart, 
would be worth much more after 25 years, than 
one set only one rod distant. Every farmer 
who has a good orcharding land, should have 
an orchard of sweet apples for hogs and other 
stock. But the two legged hogs would be like- 
ly to make away with most of the apples for 
many years to come. 








Come, friends, take up your pens and give us 
something on the subject; we need line upon 
ligg, and precept upon precept. There are 
many orchards growing up in this vicinity, 
bearing very little fruit of much account ; seed- 
ling trees from cider apples, and we are fre- 
quently told, that as every one is having their 
trees grafted, the natural fruit will soon be 
worth more than the grafted. 
I take this opportunity to offer my thanks to 
those who have responded to my inquiry about 
scions, as I cannot write to them all. 

James Apams. 
Exeter Mills, Feb. 26, 1855. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
WHAT THE SMALL FARMERS NEED. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have been a resident of Maine 
for thirty-five years, and have spent much time 
in felling trees and clearing land. I have seen 
large crops taken from the soil, 1 have also 
seen some lands that refused to bear, but why 
they were barren I am unable to say. 

Some of my neighbors, as well as myself, have 
ploughed many yieces of land that did not 
seem to need dressing in particular, unless it 
were ashes or lime, or something of that char- 
acter, but which or what, I cannot tell. 

I have frequently seen, in the Farmer, com- 
plaints that Maine often lost her best sons by 


evel |. 


SPEED THE PLOW. 
BY CARLOS D. STEWART. 


Speed the plow and turn the furrow, 
Seatter wide the yellow grain; 
Soon it will, with golden harvests, 
Bring an hundred fold again. 
Who so happy as the plowman? 
Up and singing with the sun— 


= RR when ine ely trong 


Speed the plow, and turn the furrow, 
Sow the seed, and reap the land; 
Envy not the king his sceptre, 
Better fills the plowman’s band. 
None so happy as the plowman, 
None on earth so true a lord; 
Reaper of the golden harvests, 
Planter of the golden sward! 





For the Maine Farmer. 
APPLES FOR CULTIVATION. 

Mr. Eprror :—Many varieties of apples are 
raised in this State, and nearly as many opin- 
ions exist respecting these varieties, according 
to the cultivation, the climate, or the time when 
the fruit is eaten, whether it be too early or too 
late, or when in perfection, which is the time to 
do justice to any fruit. If tested at any other 
time it will be called second rate, when by giv- 
ing it a fair chance it will prove to be first rate. 
An apple may continue sound for weeks and 
even months after its flavor is lost and of course 
not fit to be eaten. Some apples, consequently, 
are called winter apples because they dv not rot 
till winter, when in fact, they are best in the 
fall months and should therefore be called 
fall apples. I have kept the Fairbanks Apple, 
(which is in perfection in this county from the 
last of Sept. until the first of Nov.,) till Feb., 
and some of the windfalls even till April, but 
they were worthless even in winter, and un- 
healthy. The Winthrop Greening, which in 
November is considered, by those who know 
most about it, to be the richest and best apple 
raised in this State, still I have kept it until 
March, but it depreciated in flavor very much, 
and I find it so with most vurieties, that they are 
made made worthless or nearly so by exposure 
and keeping after they are in perfection. 

Our friend C. C., of Foxcroft, in speaking of 

varieties, says ‘‘ it is of the first importance that 
the name should be uniform.’’ 1 agree with 
him in this fact, and that people should know 
the real names, and where to apply them. I 
have heard many persons say that there were 
several kinds of Baldwins. Well, what were 
the facts? The Baldwin by having different lo- 
calities, either shade or sun, often varies in out- 
ward appearance, but this is not the greatest 
fault in the different varieties of this apple. 
Knowing this apple to be red, almost any winter 
apple of this color is called, by some individuals, 
Baldwin. The Esopus Spitzenburg which was 
grafted in this county long before the Baldwin, 
is erroneously called by that name. The Red 
Nonesuch, a very different fruit in flavor, is cal- 
led so, and one man, because it did not keep as 
long, called it Fall Baldwin. Another person 
said to me that he raised three kinds of Bald- 
wins, grafted by different persons. He then 
shew me the kind he said I grafted for him, 
which was a large flat apple with sunny side 
more red than the side shaded by leaves or oth- 
erwise ; he shew me a smaller sized variety, 
much lighter red covered with light spots, a bet- 
ter one in flavor than the other, of which the 
true name was Esopus Spitzenburg. Another 
kind that grew in the field, a native apple, but 
had the appearance of the Baldwin, and he sold 
them with his Baldwins. The fault is in the 
individuals and not in the fruit. 
Mr. C. C. says, in speaking of the Ribston 
Pippin, ‘‘F. of Augusta says of it—Early Win- 
ter,—Does he say it from experience in the cli- 
mate of Augusta?’’ He does. More than thir- 
ty years since, my father went from Winthrop 
to Hallowell and obtained some scions of this 
variety, of the Vaughns, which they brought 
years before from England, and grafted Sor 
themselves, it being highly thought of there. 
I grafted in the same orchard of the Ribston 
Pippin twenty seven years ago, and have graft- 
ed it more or less almost every year since; have 
eaten this fruit every year from youth up, I now 
own the orchard spoken of in W., and gathered 
R. P. apples from it last fall; they are frequent- 
ly ripe when gathered in Oct., and good for 
eating, but are best with us in Decenfber, they 
sometimes keep till February, but it is not safe 
to rely on them. It, of course, will keep later 
in Piscataquis than in Kennebec ; apples that 
keep scarcely through the winter months, we 
call early winter. 
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Somp inquiries eats to the* eul- 
tivation of Broom Corn, mduce us to give 4 few 
items. of information on that subject.  ~ 

Broom Corp will thrive on any land where 
Indian Corn grows-well. The preparation of 
the soil, the manures required, and the after 
cultivation are very much alike for each crop. 


yer nays that it always ancceeds best on 
’ boa shew of ay old teeadow or pasture, 


and is a very sure crop, having never failed with 
him except from late frosts. In the Mohawk 
valley, Broom corn is raised on the flats very 
successfully. Stiff clay, such as one correspon- 
dent mentions, weuld not be the best soil which 
could be chosen—unless well drained and ma- 
nured. 

As early as the season will admit, the ground 
selected should be prepared and planted. The 
latter operation is performed with a seed plant- 
er, or drill, in rows about three and one-half 
feet apart. Some seasons it is delayed by un- 
favorable weather as late as the first week in 
June. As soon as the corn is fairly up, it is 
hoed, and soon after thinned so as to leave the 
stalks two or three inches apart in the row. If 
only hoed along the rows, the remaining sur- 
face is kept clean by the frequent use of the 
cultivator, and the working finished by running 
a shovel or double mouldboard plough rather 
shallow between the rows. 

It was formerly the practice to let the Broom 
corn stand until quite ripe, and also to break 
down the tops and let them hang for some weeks, 
so that the brush might straighten evenly. Now 
the tops are lopped while the brush is quite 
green and the seed yet in the milk, and then 
cut down by a second set of hands, while a 
third loads them into wagons and takes them 
to the factory, one of which is generally car- 
ried on by those who grow much Broom corn. 
There they are parcelled into sorta of equal 
length and the seed taken off by a hatcheling 
machine, carried by water, steam or horse pow- 
er. It is then spread thin on racks under shel- 
ter, and willdry in about a week, so that it 
may be packed in bulk. 

An average yield is stated to be about one 
hundred brooms per acre—one hundred pounds 
of cleaned brush making about seventy brooms 
of the average size. The stocks are five or six 
feet high after the brush is cut off, and are gen- 
erally left on the field to be plowed in the sue- 
ceeding spring. It is said that the stocks are 
full of leaves which are very nutritive, and 
in case of need, would furnish a large amount of 
good food for cattle. They can be cut and dried 
for winter, or eaten green by stock on the 
ground. Theseed is used as food for fowls, and 
sometimes as food for stock. [Ohio Farmer. 


HEADING OF CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER. 
We notice in the Country Gentleman, page 
121, an allusion tea common practice among 
practical gardeners, and especially among the 
market gardeners of London, (a pretty sure 
index as to the efficacy of any particular rou- 
tine in kitchen garden operations,) of the prod- 
able beneficial effects of transplanting cabbage 
or cauliflower, and: we might add any of the 
tribe, at two different times. The method is 
this, and we would advise each and every one 
who can possibly spare the time, to practice it. 
In the case of field culture, where the quantity 
of cabbage for instance is reckoned by the acre, 
it is scarcely possible to spare the time necessa- 
ry to perform it ; but for the garden, it is every 
way preferable. Whether the seed is sown in 
a gentle hotbed, or in the open border later in 
the season, is of no consequence ; as soon as the 
young plants put forth their rough leaf, or are 
large enough to handle, they are carefully 
taken up, and ‘‘pricked out” into other borders 
at two to four inches apart each way. They 
are carefully watered if dry weather, and shad- 
ed from the sun if late in the season, and stand 
in this place till they become good stocky 
plants. They are thep carefully lifted, and the 
tap-root having been severed in the act of rais- 
ing them from the seed bed, they will have 
thrown out a large quantity of fibres, and 
hence have a ball of roote so to speak, to take 
hold of the soil at once. n 
The beneficial efiect of the operation may be 
explained thus. The cabbage tribe for culinary 
use, as every botanist knows, is a species of 
Morphology, or monstrous development of cer- 
tain parts of its structure, and dependent up- 
on a high state of culture to exhibit its greatest 
degree of monstrous or cabbage headed form. 
Lessen this, and you at once bring it back into 
a nearer approximation to its original type, 
which consists in its springing up, perfecting 































































































































ed, which by keeping to full maturity, looses its seed, and dying away. The transplanting 






expedited in its descent into the tomb of those |whatever, and in one hundred trees each of 


a 


ground beneath his trees, with fresh horse 
manure, when the fruit was beginning to form. 
The experiment was attended with success. The 
covering is renewed every season, and he is re- 
warded with good crops for his trouble. He 
relates another experiment which was eminent- 
ly successful last season, and he recommends a 
pretty extensive trial of it this season. It is 
this :— 

As soon as the fruit 1s as large as peas, take a 
common paint brush, or a woolen rag, and some 
fish oil, and cover all of the principal branches 
and trunk of the tree with oil. He says that 
the application is cheap and requires to be done 
only once in the season. 

He also states that he had the pleasure of ex- 
amining several trees which had been served in 
this manner the past season, and they had to be 
propped up to prevent their being broken down 
with the weight of fruit. 

Our readers will observe that this is the result 
of one experiment, and of one year’s trial. We 
do not know what will be the final effect on the 
tree to cover it with fish oil every year. If it 
should invariably check the ravages of the cur- 
culio, and not hurt the tree, it will be a rare 
discovery. 

NewrounpLanp “‘ Bake Appie,’’—Wnuar 1s 





other prejudices which have done so much to 
obstruct the progress of knowledge. 

Books for this purpose should be so brief or 
compact, as to admit of being gone through 
with thoroughly, ina single term; and care 
should be used that they convey no false and 
therefore injurious impression as to what the 
pupil has actually learned ; but that they excite 
in him a curiosity for further researches, by 
availing himself of the advantages of those 
higher seminaries or otherwise, into those fields 
of knowledge to which he has had as yet but an 
introduction, and in which all that is now known 
is but an introduction to discoveries still more 
varied and important, which the progress of the 





science may be expected to vouchsafe. G. 
Portland, April 5th, 1855. 
Avyoruer Cure ror Garcer. Mr. Joseph 


Merriman, of Ohio, in an article communicated 
by him to the Ohio Farmer on this subject, says 
the disease may be cured thus: ‘Take raw 
linseed oil and rub all over the cow’s bag, 
which, if done on the first appearance, is all 
that is needed generally, but two or three ap- 
plications always have cured the most stubborn 
cases, and is easily done.’’ He says he has 
seen cows that no milk could be got from, cured 





1r? A writer in the Scientific American over 
the signature of J. O., and who dates from St. 
George's Bay, giving a sketch of Newfoundland, 
says: ‘In the marshes is a fruit like a straw- 
berry, of a bright yellow when ripe, called ‘‘bake 
apple,” from its flavor; it makes a delicate 
preserve.”” Can any of our Horticulturists or 
travelers tell us what this fruit is, and whether it 
has ever been introduced into New England ? 


in forty-eight hours, in summer, and they gave 
nearly as much milk as they did before they 
were sick. This is certainly easily tried, and 
no great harm can be done to the cow, if it 
should not prove successful. 


Tue horticulturists of Paris have succeeded 
by artificial crossings in obtaining a natural rose 
of blue color, which is the fourth color obtained 





the acid principle, being a rich and pleasant | 


testing and giving the apple a name, had not 
the remotest idea that the specimens before them 
could at any period have been called otherwise 
than sweet. But such being the case, this cir- 
cumstance, not detracting in the least from the 
value of the variety, has seemed to create the 
necessity for shortening the original name by 


sweet. The gentlemen who had the. honor of | suffered in the least ; while most others, about 


Bailey’s Golden and Northhern Spy, not a tree 


forty varieties under treatment, were more or 
less ‘shortened in’’ by the cold. 
Bailey’s Golden are the largest and fairest 
nursery trees for the age, that we can show. 

C. C. 
Foxcroft, March 26th, 1854. 














For the Maine Farmer. 

PREPARATION OF STABLE MANURE. 

Mr. Epiror:—I have read many good and 
instructive articles in your paper, respecting the 
preparation of manures for different soils and 
crops, but I do not recollect anything upon the 
following point, viz: the proper mode of mixing 
and applying the strong stable manures pre- 
served from the weather in cellars, &c. 

During a few years last past, I have known 
of several instances of the loss of the corn crop 
by applying such manures. Last season, a very 
good farmer in this town, who had taken the 
pains, the previous summer, to build a cellar to 
his barn, applied the manure to his ground just 
asit came from the cellar, and taking much 
pains in other respects to secure an extra crop of 
corn was doomed to disappointment, and his 
field presented a sorry aspect all summer, show- 
ing only here and there a stalk, and very small 
and sickly at that. 

The idea that mach of the strength or fertil- 
izing qualities of manures is lost by out-door 
exposure through winter and spring, appears to 
me one of common sense, and accordingly, in 
building a stable last season, the ‘‘lay of the 


land”’ favoring the plan, I prepared a cellar for 











by artificial means. 


liquids. To save the liquids I prepared the floor 
in the following manner :—In laying the sleep- 
ers I purposely placed two, prepared expressly 
for the purpose by making @ sag in them, direct- 
ly behind the cows, and spiking the flooring 
planks down. This, you will perceive, forms a 
hollow in the floor which holds the liquid part 
of the animals’ droppings, which, in most win- 
ter weather, will be found congealed just about 
enough to throw out conveniently with the 
shovel. Then, by raising @ floorabout six inch- 
es, just wide enough for the cows to stand or lie 
upon, they remain warm and dry, while all their 
droppings are deposited in @ convenient manner 
to be thrown out of the apartment through 
siiding windows into the cellar. In this way I 
have saved the manure of two cows this winter, 
and I wish to know the best way to prepare it 
for the garden and acorn plot. My soil isa 
warm, gravelly loam, with a dry, gravelly sub- 
soil. Shall I mix my cellar manure with the 
pile in the yard of last summer's saving, adding 
loam, ashes, lime, &c., or what do you propose! 

What you may say with regard to such strong 
manures will not only interest me, but many 
others. Inquirer. 


emigration; and my mind is, if she wants to 
stop this flow of emigration she must contrive 
in some way to instruct her sons how to renovate 
her soil. 

A model and experimental farm has been rec- 
ommended. I have no doubt it would be useful, 
but it doesn’t seem to be just what we fifty-acre 
farmers need. We want a man in every town, 
or that can visit every town, who can demon- 
strate to us what we most need to restore fertil- 
ity to our land—tell us what is lacking, and 
how to supply it. If the State Government 
would see fit to appropriate some of her dollars 
for this purpose, it would be of great service to 
us. Let her employ a man to examine and tell 
us small farmers what we want on this side of 
our farms, and what on that side, and what in 
the valley. It may be one kind of dressing or 
it may be several kinds. I think most of our 
farms require different kinds for different parts 
of our lands. 

We fifty-acre farmers cannot follow Mr. 
Somebody with his thousands to experiment 
with. We are under the necessity of digging 
this or that little patch, and dress it all with 
the some kind of material, and hence we get a 
variable crop—more where the dressing suits, 
and less where it does not. If we knew exact- 


needed—say lime here, salt there, or plaster in 
sands of bushels more of grains and other crops. 
fever so hard as to make our hair curl. 


must defer until another time. 
A Firry-Acnre Fanruer. 








the manures from the leanto, both solids and 


Bethel, April 2, 1855. 


ly where to place the particular ingredient 
another place—we should raise in Maine thou- 
We should not in such case have the western 


I have some thoughts on pasturing which I 


He also adds, “‘ F. of Augusta, says—Nod- 
head, a fine fall variety, certainly that must 
have been borrowed.’’ It was not borrowed, 
dear sir, but given from personal knowledge of 
the apple in this county, it is an October and 
November apple here, and we have made some 
inquiry, since reading the remarks of our friend 
in Foxcroft, respecting the time when it is best 
in Somerset, and find it to be in October. This 
apple will sometimes continue sound and in 
pretty good flavor for several months in wimter ; 
it is peculiar in this thing beyond most other 
fall varieties, still we call an apple a fall variety 
that is in perfection at that time. 

Our object in this communication is not to 
misstate or guess at what we write, but to state 
facts from personal experience and thereby im- 
part information to our friends and Horticul- 
turists that will benefit them im this most inter- 
esting and useful occupation. F. 

Augusta, April 6, 1855. 


—-— 








Harrowinc Wueat in tue Sprinc. A cor- 
respondent of the Michigan Farmer says that 
Mr. James Worthington, of Homer, Michigan, 
had last spring a lot of wheat which looked so 
bad that had not the field been seeded down to 
clover he should have ploughed it up and sown 
it with spring crops. Instead of doing s0, he 
took a ‘sharp strap harrow”’ and with it “‘tore 
the land thoroughly to pieces.” He then rolled 
it down with a smooth heavy roller. This cov- 
ered the roots again and they soon took hold 
and the wheat began to improve. The field con- 
tained some 40 acres, and the result is that “‘ey- 
ery acre of it will probably yield over 15 bush- 





Corinna, March 26, 1855. 


els and a majority over 20 bushels’’ per acre. 


them destroys its tap root, encourages a quan- 
tity of fibres to take its place, and hence in- 
creases its capability to develop its monstrous, 
and to the wants of man, its best shape. 

[E. Sanders, in Country Gentleman. 





Tux Wueat Crop. The Messenger, publish- 
ed at Hannibal, Mo., learns from farmers that 
the prospects of a good wheat crop throughout 
northern Missouri are more promising than they 
have been for some years past. In Illinois the 
prospects for an abundant wheat crop are also 
good. We learn from the Alton Courier, the 
editor of which paper his recently made a trip 
across the central portion of Illinois, that, 
‘‘however short the crops might have been last 
year it has not deterred the farmers of the State 
from seizing every portion of favorable time 
during the fall for sowing their wheat, and the 
result shows that there are at least twenty per 
cent. more acres now in wheat than in any 
previous year. The winter has been exceedingly 
favorable, and if we should be blessed with our 
ordinary spring, Illinois will have an amount of 
wealth in that single crop which it would be 
difficult to estimate. 


Sraxe THE Bravs. The Fireside Journal says: 
Teach your children, in mercy to spare the nests 
of the harmless little birds, and if you have « 
heart to be thankful, it will rise up in union 
with the little songster’s carol, to think your 
lot is cast in such a vale of flowers and singing 
birds. These are some of the many things 
proved to lighten the toil of labor, and it is 
only a vitiated taste acquired froma false system 
of education, that prevents us from deriving a 
great deal of happiness from such small accom- 











paniments of the journey of life. 







































































